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To Our Readers 


Midwestern farmers have ex- 
pressed great interest in the article 
Fascism and Farming, by Claude 
Bates, which appeared in our No. 33 
issue. 

A new chapter in the fantastic 
story of Albert Vail and his attempts 
to organize a farm revolt against 
the Administration was enacted last 
week. 

It seems a meeting of southern 
Illinois farmers was convened in the 
Marissa Township High School to 
protest against the 49c wheat pen- 
alties and to hear—you guessed— 
Albert Vail. 

Vail, according to the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, “occupied the plat- 
form for 90 minutes, but had never 
got around to wheat when he was 
shouted down.” 

Vail’s story was much the same 
as the one he told our reporter, but 
bedlam broke loose when he charged 
that school textbooks on American 
history had been rewritten to please 
the British. 

Local farmers, who apparently 


knew something of Vail’s back- 
ground and purpose, continued to 
heckle him until the night marshal 
of the village of Marissa arrived to 
adjourn the meeting—over Vail’s 
protests. 
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You're Telling Us... 


WANTS INQUIRY 


Dear Editor: 

Thanks for the last splendid issue 
of U.S. WEEK. I am going to make 
a request: launch a campaign for the 
sole purpose of setting up an “In- 
vestigating Committee to look into 
the America First Committee.” I am 
so sure that you will assist that on 
the strength of future tangible evi- 
dence of my faith in U.S. WEEK I 
was able to obtain $4 worth of subs 
from America First haters. This 
movement will be backed by the 
unions and all progressive and liberal 


minded people. 
Claire E. Diamond 


Chicago 


JOB AT WALGREEN’S 
Dear Editor: 


I was certainly happy to see the 
article by “The Economist” in your 
Oct. 18 issue. concerning the Wal- 
green Drug Stores. In this connec- 
tion I would like to tell you my boy’s 
experience with Walgreen’s. 

He was employed as a delivery boy 
at 20¢ an hour. to work from 5:30 
p.m. to 12 p. m. weekdays and from 
12:30 noon to 12 p. m. on Sundays. 
He had to furnish his own bicycle 
with which to make deliveries. in all 
kinds of weather. rain. sleet. snow on 
heavily trafficked boulevards. 

There was never a night. in the 
five months he worked there. that he 
could leave the store before 12:30 
and most nights he worked until 1 
a.m. and on a great many occasions 
even until 2 a. m. 

This is a positive fact—I have 
called the store at a quarter of 2 in 
the morning on a number of occa- 
sions and talked with the man in 
charge. and when I remonstrated he 
simply told me the boy had to stay 
“until they cleaned up the store. after 
closing hours.’”—and for all of this 
overtime he received not one cent 


of pay. In addition to “cleaning up 
the store after hours,” he had to 
take care of stock and place it on 
shelves in the basement, mark it, 
etc. The boy brought home all his 
pay envelopes to me so I know ex- 
actly what he got. 

Yes, these great “philanthropists,” 
who give millions to so-called charity, 
and then take it out of the hide and 
blood of their employees are going 
to have a rude awakening one of 
these days. 

Mrs. Helen S. 
Chicago 


ABOUT FARMERS 
Dear Editor: 


Your readers who were interested 
in the article “Why Dairy Farmers 
Are Poor,” by Sophia Ripley Ames, 
in your issue of Nov. 1. will be glad 
to know that the book, Why Farmers 
Are Poor, by Anna Rochester, is now 
available in a new popular edition. 

Besides the chapter on milk, with 
which Miss Ames was evidently fa- 
miliar, there are others on wheat, 
cotton and livestock, on farmers’ 
debt burdens, and the special prob- 
lems of small farmers. 

Why Farmers Are Poor may be 
obtained from the Labor Research 
Association, 80 East 11 St., New 
York City, for only $1.25. 

G. H. Hutchins 
New York City 


‘TO DO GOOD’ 
Dear Editor: 


You are publishing a damned good 
magazine and your labors in the 
vineyard of the Lord of fight are 
worthy not only of William E. Dodd 
but of Jefferson and that greater 
philosopher of democracy, Thomas 
Paine, “The world jis my country; to 
do good is my religion.” 


Ralph Westlake 
Spartenburg, S. C. 
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Crisis on the Home Grout: ~ 


POLL TAX CONGRESSMEN PUSH 
ALL-OUT ATTACK ON LABOR 


Aimed at All Unions Regardless of Role in Nation's 
Defense; Threat of New Coalition Against FDR 


President Roosevelt last week 
grappled with problems as grave as 
any that have confronted him since 
he took office eight years ago. 

Though the nation faced potential 
enemies on both oceans, though Con- 
gress had at last broken the shackles 
of neutrality—the President’s main 
pre-occupation was not with ques- 
tions of military or naval strategy. 
Rather it was with that home front, 
so often important and even decisive 
in the battle against Hitler, on which 
much of last week’s news was made. 

To his duties as commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces, the Presi- 
dent has added that of chief architect 
of national unity. It is he who must 
play a léading part in healing old 
wounds, reconciling conflicting inter- 
ests, helping all sections of the coun- 
try to subordinate their private in- 
terests to the national welfare. 


Neutrality Repealed 


It was not an easy job last week, 
and among the main obstacles Mr. 
Roosevelt encountered were these: 
* Efforts led by Wendell L. Will- 
kie to line up the Republican party 
behind the Roosevelt foreign policy 
and prevent it from becoming a party 
of appeasement received a serious 
set-back in the House. Only 22 Re- 
publican members voted for the Sen- 
ate amendments to the Neutrality 
Act, while 137 House Republicans 
voted against. 

* Fifty-three Democrats deserted the 
Administration leadership to vote 
with the Republican majority. While 
a margin of 18 votes, 212 to 194, 
won an end to the “neutrality” fiction 
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and passed the Senate amendments 
(see page 12) observers were alarmed 
at the possibility of a new anti-Roose- 
velt coalition developing in Congress. 
It was just such a coalition, of Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats, 
which blocked much progressive 
legislation in the earlier history of 
the New Deal. 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


*« Southern Democrats made it clear 
last week that they intend to push 
hard for domestic measures that can 
only foment further internal dissen- 
sion and strife. Poll tax Represen- 
tatives who control the powerful 
House Rules Committee went so far 
as to say they will permit no legisla- 
lation to come up for consideration 
on the House floor until anti-strike 
measures have been given the right 
of way. 

Rep. Howard Smith of Virginia, 
Democratic leader of the House re- 
volt on Neutrality Act amendments, 
said it is time to end “the selfish 


dictatorship of the Lewises, the Hill- 
mans, the Tobins, the Thomases, and 
the hordes of selfish labor barons 
exploiting the honest American work- 
ingman for their own aggrandize- 
ment.” 

The inclusion of Sidney Hillman, 
Dan Tobin and R. J. Thomas among 
those marked for extermination by 
Rep. Smith was considered signifi- 
cant. It indicated that the congres- 
sional attack was to be all-out and 
all-inclusive, sparing not even those 
unions that have most closely co- 
operated with the government and the 
defense program. 

Like many other opponents of 
Neutrality Act revision, Rep. Smith 
used current labor disputes as a jus- 
tification of his vote. Congress, he 
said, must “refuse to undertake to 
settle the affairs of a troubled world 
while we are still unable to govern 
ourselves.” 


The Poll Tax Line 


The poll taxers’ strategic positions 
as chairmen of important commit- 
tees made their stand the more alarm- 
ing. 

Rep. Doughton of North Carolina, 
who voted against Neutrality Act 
amendments, last week also refused 
to permit the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which he heads to act on the 
Administration’s request for new 
defense taxes. Dissatisfaction with 
the huge, and inadequately taxed, 
profits of some industries is admit- 
tedly responsible for much labor un- 
rest. Rep. Doughton opposes Treas- 
ury proposals for a stronger excess 


profits bill. 
=) 
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The chairman of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, Rep. Hatton 
Sumners of Texas, also voted “no” 
on amendments last week. Last 
March, Rep. Sumners advocated the 
electric chair for strikers in defense 
industries. Labor leaders last week 
said it looked as though he might be 
on the way to making good his 
threat. For last week Rep. Sumners’ 
committee reported favorably a bill 
to authorize the death penalty under 
the 1918 anti-sabotage law. 

Introduced by Rep. Hendricks (D., 
Fla.), the bill replaces the existing 
penalty of 30 years in jail, or $10,000 
fine, or both, with a death penalty 
which is mandatory with the judge if 
recommended by the jury. 

Observers, recalling that anti-sa- 
botage laws have often been used 
against labor, said it would not be 
hard to get a blue ribbon jury, par- 
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for national unity last week, when 
AFL members of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board voted with 
employer and government members 
and against the CIO demand for a 
union shop in the captive coal mines. 

The AFL has fought for the union 
shop principle throughout its his- 
tory. AFL representatives on the 
NDMB at first advocated the union- 
shop for the captive coal miners. Their 
change of sides, which CIO President 
Philip Murray called a “gross be- 
trayal,” grew out of the continued 
rivalry between the two great labor 
organizations. 

Its first result was to give a sem- 
blance of labor support to the 
NDMB’s adverse decision in the cap- 
tive mine dispute. 

Its second was an NDMB decision 
denying the union shop demand of 


Workers of the Hampden Sales Assn. in New York knit during lunch hour for British 
and Russian soldiers. The man at the extreme right? Why, he’s the approving boss 


ticularly in times like these, to hold 
that legitimate labor activities con- 
stitute sabotage. 

Sumners’ committee, which acted 
with great promptness on the Hen- 
drick’s bill, has consistently refused 
to report anti-poll tax and anti-lynch 
legislation to the House. 

* The division in the labor move- 
ment itself had grave consequences 
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4,000 AFL metal trades workers at 
the Pascagoula, Miss., yards of the 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. 

And finally, this flare-up in AFL- 
CIO hostilities seriously weakened 
labor’s defense against Congressional 
and big business demands for anti- 
labor laws and hampered the grow- 
ing trend toward united labor action 
in support of the anti-Hitler policy. 


Mediation Breakdown 


* The resignation of all CIO rep- 
resentatives from the NDMB, in pro- 
test against the board’s no-closed- 
shop decision, stripped the govern- 
ment’s mediation machinery of au- 
thority. Action of the CIO executive 
board, which as the week ended, 
declared its full support for John L. 
Lewis in this controversy, indicated 
that the captive mine dispute would 
have an important place on the CIO 
convention agenda in Detroit. 

CIO unity was regarded as a 
necessary step toward first, labor, 
and second, national unity. That this 
cquld be achieved around Lewis’ ap- 
peasement policies in international 
affairs was obviously out of the ques- 
tion, since Philip Murray, R. J. 
Thomas, Sidney Hillman and the 
majority of unions and union leaders 
are on record as staunch supporters 
of the Roosevelt Administration’s for- 
eign policy and committed to press- 
ing for a convention declaration of 
such support. 

CIO unity on the basis of a com- 
plete rout of the Lewis policies was 
believed to have been made more 
difficult. as Lewis entered the con- 
vention championing the miners in 
what the whole CIO regarded as a 
just cause. 


Monopolies Cash In 


* Another obstacle to unity was the 
continuing greed for profits in some 
sections of industry, coupled with 
monopolistic curbs on defense pro- 
duction. 

The railroads, for example, whose 
refusal to comply with demands for 
wage increases may precipitate a 
general rail strike, last week report- 
ed unprecedented income. Net prof- 
its for the first 9 months of 1941 
for the Class 1 roads rose to $358,- 
582,763 in comparison to $58,598,060 
for the same period last year. 

Copper and brass producers, ac- 
cording to the N. Y. Times, show a 
gain of 60% profits as compared 
with the first 9 months of 1940 “de- 
spite Federal income and_ excess 
profits tax provisions at virtually 
five-and-one-half times the amount 
set aside for the purpose last year.” 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, declaring last week wages 
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are increasing faster than output per 
man hour, again urged wage curbs 
as a means of staving off inflation. 
At the same time, the NAM quarreled 
with government estimates on needed 
steel, repeating the assurance that 
present steel supplies and capacity 
are “ample” for all needs—and that 
plant expansion would endanger 
post-war business and profits. 


* Sabotage of the President’s order 
banning discrimination against Ne- 
groes and other minorities in defense 
industries was cited by the Social Se- 
curity Board last week, in a report 
titled Negro Workers and the De- 


fense Program. 


While the report noted some im- 
provement, chiefly in the metal and 
aircraft trades, it found that discrimi- 
nation is still widespread, and in 
many areas has resulted in artificial 
“labor shortages” which would van- 
ish if qualified Negroes were admit- 
ted to employment. 


NAZI AGENTS 


Grand Jury Probes 
Links to Viereck 


Differences within the nation last 
week provided a fertile soil for Nazi 
agents, consciously seeking to sow 
the seeds of disunity from which Hit- 
ler has harvested victory in other 
nations. , 

There was ample proof last week 
that such agents are at work, as a 
federal grand jury continued inves- 
tigation of a propaganda ring master- 
minded by George Sylvester Viereck, 
admitted German agent. 

Rep. Ham Fish of N. Y. awaited 
a House Judiciary Committee ruling 
on his claim that congressional im- 
munity would exempt him from ap- 
pearing in answer to a subpoena. 
Fish’s secretary, George Hill, is al- 
ready under indictment. 

As the grand jury probed into the 
affairs of Scribner's Commentator 
and the Herald, appeasement papers 
published in Geneva, Wis., it was an- 
nounced that the Herald has suspend- 
ed publication. Both sheets have 
championed Rep. Fish, Senator 
Wheeler, and Charles Lindbergh 
whose mailing lists they allegedly 
used and whose speeches they re- 
printed freely and with approval. 
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HITLER LIKES HIS 


STYLE, T00 


Dr. Jose Ignacio Rivero (left), managing editor of Cuba’s largest news- 
paper, receives a gold medal and scroll from President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University—for his contributions to “sympathetic 
understanding among the peoples of South, Central and North 


America.” 


Rivero already had a medal—he got it from Hitler. He has been active 
in the cause of Franco's Spain and the Phalanx which is Spain’s equiva- 
lent of the Nazi party. In 1936 he broadcast from Berlin, praising “the 
immense popularity of Nazism and of the man who is its greatest 
guiding spirit.” Through his newspaper, Diario de la Marina of Havana, 
he has been broadcasting along much the same lines ever since. 


The United American Spanish Aid Committee protested to President 
Butler, but a Columbia University spokesman said they “knew all about” 


Dr. Rivero. 


ELECTION IN N. Y. 


Negro and Communist 
Win Council Seats 


While Axis sources read the news 
from this country as evidence of a 
basic disunity among the American 
people and of wide popular support 
for a policy of appeasement, com- 
mentators at home said this was not 
the case. 

Axis writers are accustomed to 
chronicling rare elections where the 
“Ja” votes run 99 to 1 scratched 
ballot. 

American papers last week report- 
ed the finals in the New York Coun- 
cilmanic elections: 17 Democrats, 2 
Republicans, 2 American Labor Party 
candidates, 1 American Labor can- 
didate with City Fusion backing, 1 
Fusionist with Citizens Non-Partisan 
endorsement, I Right-Wing Laborite, 


2 Laborites running without formal 
designation, and 1 Communist. 


For the first time, they reported, 
a Negro, Rev. Adam Clayton Powell 
(ALP) and a Communist, Peter V. 
Cacchione of Brooklyn, were elected 
to Council seats. 


The Simple Truth 


It may be that the people of Berlin 
are more united than the people of 
New York, but American commen- 
tators doubted it, and said so. Doz- 
ens of them explained last week their 
various reasons for believing, in spite 
of what the Axis cited as evidence to 
the contrary, that the American 
people are overwhelmingly convinced 
that Hitler must be defeated. They 
said the President’s Armistice Day 
statement, that the American people 
“agree that liberty is worth fighting 
for,” was simple truth. 
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Conflict in the Pacific: 


N 


TOTAL WORLD WAR_ THREATENS 
AS TOKIO-U. S. BREAK NEARS 


Vast New Areas Face Conflict; Use of Allied 
Bases in Orient Gives Edge to American Fleet 


The threat that World War II 
might swiftly change from a name 
into an actuality—that huge areas 
of the world as yet untouched by 
actual battle might soon become the 
scene of titanic conflict—was the 
chief news last week as Japanese- 
American relations neared the break- 
ing point. 

If Japan and the United States go 
to war—and President Roosevelt last 
week indicated that it was an even 
bet—the theater of the war will be 
the immense Pacific, stretching from 
the Golden Gate to Vladivostok, from 
south of New Zealand to north of 
Alaska. For the first time in history, 
for in World War I hostilities were 
largely confined to Europe and the 
Near East, warfare will actually en- 
circle the globe with a deadly strug- 
gle in the Orient being added to the 
gargantuan clash of Europe. 


Slim Peace Hope 
If Japan and the United States de- 


clare war—and the Japanese press 
was even gloomier concerning the 
chances of peace than was President 
Roosevelt—it may precipitate the 
final line-up in the present conflict 
with all sides chosen, at least as far 
as the great powers are concerned. 
Hitler will have won a gigantic diplo- 
matic tug of* war, which began in 
1939, and will expect that American 
naval forces will be forced to with- 
draw from the vital Battle of the At- 
lantic, that American supplies to 
Great Britain and Russia will de- 
crease as a result, and that Japan 
will attack the U.S.S.R. in the East. 

And yet, despite the fact that it 
seemed impossible to _ reconcile 
Japan’s demand for the right of con- 
tinued conquest in the Orient with 
the American demand that it fore- 
go such plans, there was still some 
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hope that Japan would be deterred 
from precipitating a war with the 
United States. One deterrent was 
the statement last week of Winston 
Churchill, British prime minister, 
that Britain would declare war 
against Japan “within the hour” if 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


UPSET OF THE SEASON 


that country became involved in war 
with the United States. 

An even stronger deterrent was the 
fact that it seemed increasingly pos- 
sible last week that Russia had won a 
tremendous and even decisive victory. 
It was not a victory of a single battle 
or even of a series of battles, al- 
though the Reds did win a whole se- 
quence of local engagements amid 
sub-zero temperatures on the fronts 
before Moscow and Leningrad. 

It was a more important victory, 
one in which it seemed likely that 
the Soviet Army had forced the 
Nazis to fight its battle on Russian 
terms, to give up the blitzkrieg, to 
abandon after five months its basic 
strategy and accept instead the long 
drawn-out war of attrition which the 
Soviets have always thought was the 


one war which they could eventually 
win. 


While it was too soon to determine 
definitely if the Red Army had forced 
its form of war on the Nazis, the 
lack of recent German progress, ob- 
servers in Tokio said, was giving 
pause to Japanese officials. For if 
their chief Axis ally would be unable 
to give them aid in a long war with 
the United States and Great Britain 
the future would be black indeed. 
It was generally conceded in Wash- 
ington, too, that every Russian suc- 
cess decreased the chances of im- 
mediate war between the United 
States and Japan. 


Report British Raids 


Other news of the week included 
dispatches that reported without con- 
firmation, that the British army 
was raiding Hitler-occupied Europe 
through small detachments of special- 
ly trained troops called Commandos. 
Although the raids, if there actually 
were raids, were of small military 
importance they did gain significance 
through the fact that the British gov- 
ernment allowed such rumors to seep 
through to a public, apparently much 
more militantly determined on action 
to aid the Soviet Union than the 
American people realize. 

There were many hints last week 
that the desire of the British public 
and the British armed forces for ac- 
tion was so fierce and persistent that 
it constituted a major problem for 
the Churchill government. 

Still other news of the week in- 
volved: 


* Churchill’s statement that the 
British would not be ready for an 
invasion of the continent until 1943 
and speculation as to whether the 
militancy of the British public would 
permit him to keep that plan. 
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* Churchill’s statement that Britain 
was winning the Battle of the Atlan- 
tic, that its losses for the four months 
ending in October were only 750,000 
tons as compared with the 2,000,000 
tons of shipping sunk by the Nazis 
in the four months ending last June. 


* Renewal of the Battle of the Medi- 
terranean in which the Nazis sunk 
the 22,000 ton Ark Royal and the 
British sunk 11 Axis ships in two 
convoys routed for North Africa. 


Marines to Withdraw 


* The withdrawal of American ma- 
rines from China, apparently in the 
belief that a war between the United 
States and Japan is imminent and that 
the 970 men involved are too small 
a detachment to be anything other 
than sacrifices if war results. 


* An article in Das Reich, German 
weekly, by Paul Goebbels, Nazi prop- 
aganda minister, which said that 
the German people must be prepared 
for many more serious sacrifices and 
repeated the theme, new in German 
propaganda, that defeat would entail 
more suffering than the suffering 
necessary for victory. (See page 
19.) 


* The delivery of American planes, 
in small but important numbers, to 
the Russian Eastern Front where they 
were immediately placed in combat 
service, and the statement of Russian 
workers that more equipment was 
needed faster if the Nazis were to be 
defeated without a war which will 
last for years. 


JAPANESE CRISIS 


Navies Prepare 


As Others Talk 


Last week as little Saburo Kurusu. 
Japanese flying envoy, made what 
the Japanese press termed a “final 
effort to reach an understanding with 
the United States” through confer- 
ences with Secretary Hull and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, American, British 
and Russian naval units were prepar- 
ing for action. 

The Allied navies made a huge arc 
around the island empire, and at 
one point, bounded by Vladivostok 
on the west, Komanborski and the 
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Everyone in Russia is learning the trade of the soldier these days. Instructor 
is shown teaching high school students in Moscow methods of bayonet fighting 


Aleutian Islands on the north, 
Hawaii on the east, and the Philip- 
pines on the south, the Japanese were 
at least technically surrounded. 


Red Planes Near 


Deliberations of the Japanese par- 
liament sitting in what the Japanese 
press called “a crisis session” were 
marked by the knowledge that if war 
resulted, Soviet based in 
northern Siberia would doubtlessly 
bomb Tokio, that 60 Soviet sub- 
marines at Vladivostok might play 
havoc with the huge Japanese fleet 
now in safety in Japanese waters. 


planes 


The sessions of the Diet were also 
marked by the fear that if Japan 
backed down now, that if she gave up 
her expansion program now before a 
show of Allied determination, she 
might forever be relegated to the 
sphere of a second class power. Thus 
Japan’s choice involved the risk of 
destruction on one hand, and on the 
other the surrendering of cardinal 
Japanese principles. 


The immediate difference between 
the United States and Japan lies in 
Japan’s move of last summer into 
French Indo-China where it is in a 
position to threaten not only the 
Malay States and Singapore but the 
Philippines and the rich Dutch East 
Indies. Rubber, tin, and other raw 
materials from the Malay States and 
the Dutch East Indies are vital to 
the American defense effort. 

As a counter move to the Japanese 
thrust southward, the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Dutch East 
Indies cut off all oil to the Japanese, 
thus hitting at its oil-propelled navy 
as directly as if that navy had been 
fired upon in battle. In addition, 
other economic sanctions were leveled 
against the Japanese that placed their 
island, dependent on exports, in an 
international economic vacuum. 


Her Policy: Expansion 


It was Kurusu’s primary mission 
to get these sanctions lifted, at least 
those concerning oil, but observers 
said it was doubtful if he could make 
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more than the appearance of conces- 
sions. 


Japan is so committed to expan- 
sion, has attained such impetus from 
following that policy for almost a 
half century, that it is doubtful if 
she could stop if she tried. There- 
fore it was thought that it would be 
Japan’s object to appear to drop tem- 
porarily certain of her objectives, get 
foreign oil as a result of that ap- 
pearance, and wait until a later time 
to resume her expansion. 


Japan’s greatest trump card was a 
negative one—the fact that the United 
States and Great Britain do not want 
war in the Pacific at this time since 
it would divert them from the chief 
war with Hitler. 


On the other hand, Japan has little 
to offer in the way of concession to 
get the lifting of the oil embargo. 
Unless Japan would quit the Axis, or 
the United States accept Japan’s role 
of aggressor in China, both of which 
seem unlikely, it appeared that there 
was little chance of agreement. 


Advantage in Allies 


If war does result between the 
United States and Japan, America 
will be in a better position than her 
naval chiefs ever thought she would 
be in such a war. 


Although the American fleet is 
thought to be the superior of the 
Japanese fleet in armor and striking 
power, even though slightly slower, 
it is at a marked disadvantage be- 
cause to win a war in Japanese waters 
it must seek out and destroy a fleet 
near its own home bases while the 
American fleet is far removed from 
points of supply and fuel. 


With Russia, Britain and _ the 
Dutch East Indies as allies. however. 
many difficulties will be overcome. 
The American fleet will have bases 
in Japan’s own sphere. While the 
main American fleet, avoiding battle, 
was moving slowly across the broad 
Pacific, advance American forces 
might strike at Japan from Allied 
bases. The United States may base 
scouting craft in Russia’s Kamchat- 
kan islands, bombing planes at Vladi- 
vostok, submarines at British Hong 
Kong, and long range cruisers at 
Singapore. Should Manila fall Amer- 
ican raiders could still strike at Japan 
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from Australia and the Dutch East 
Indies, until the main American 
battle fleet arrived. 


THE WAR 


Reds Transport 
Industrial Plants 


In one of the war’s most dramatic 
accomplishments, according to the 
British government last week, the 
Soviet Union has succeeded in trans- 
ferring tons of heavy industrial 
equipment thousands of miles along 
the plains of central Russia to points 
of safety behind the Urals. Here the 
transported machine tools, lathes, 
dies and other machinery were al- 
ready being set up and worked by 
shifts of women who labored 11 
hours a day, 6 days a week on an all- 
out, war-time schedule. 

The British declared that the moved 
industrial plant would never equal 
the one dismantled in the face of the 
Nazi invasion, that it would not be in 
full operation until spring, but that 
it would ultimately be sufficiently 


THE NEW EMPHASIS 


large to enable the Red Army to 
continue as a vital factor. 

At the same time that the Reds 
were performing this migration of ma- 
chinery, they were opening up new 
agricultural lands almost in direct 
ratio to the amount lost to the Nazis. 
Hundreds of tractors, which had 
once plowed the Ukraine, are now 
plowing vast wastes of virgin soil, 
preparing new land for future crops 
of wheat, corn and sugar beets. 


Last week British sources, in com- 
menting on the Nazi invasion in 


which an estimated 6,000,000 have 
been killed or wounded, said that 
it was probable that the Russians had 
inflicted casualties on a third of the 
huge Nazi army while destroying 
40% of its equipment. 


Big Nazi Losses 


Although the Russian military pic- 
ture looked brighter than it had for 
weeks, with the Nazis losing 30,000 
men in one salient on the Moscow 
front, and sustaining heavy losses 
everywhere along the 1,800-mile line 
of battle, there was no tendency to 
regard Hitler’s legions as a defeated 
army. 


Stopped almost everywhere else 
the Nazis were still making progress 
toward the oil of the Caucasus in the 
south, still threatening the railroad 
from Archangel in the north. Both 
moves, if successful, would cut the 
Soviet from vital Anglo-American 
supplies. 


On the Crimean peninsula jutting 
into the Black Sea they were stopped 
before the heavily fortified Russian 
naval base of Sevastopol, conceded 
that it might be many months be- 
fore they captured that city. They 
seemed, however, to be on the verge 
of capturing Kerch, only two miles 
from the Caucasus, and oil, the dis- 
tance spanned by a narrow arm of 
the Sea of Azov. Already the Ger- 
mans claimed to be bombing pipe 
lines. 


A Second Front? 


Since the Caucasus are the gate- 
way to the British Near East and 
India, since a British army is in 
nearby Iran, it was thought last week 
that here, if anywhere, a second, 
British-manned front will be opened. 


British officers in Iran were cheer- 
ful, declaring that if the Nazis finally 
got through the snowy peaks of the 
Caucasus, they would meet their 
Waterloo. If the Nazis do succeed in 
traversing the mountains, punctuated 
by jagged peaks that reach 18,000 
feet in height, they will also have 
arrived at the northwest boundary of 
Turkey and perhaps have precipitated 
another international crisis. Last 
week the Nazis continued to press 
Turkey toward entry into the war on 


the side of the Axis. 
US%l 
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U.S. FOOD PRODUCTION INADEQUATE 


Serious Shortages Expected in 6 Months; 
Growing Army; British-Russ Needs Cited 


Despite the 2% increase for 1942 
of agricultural production over the 
preceding year serious shortages 
will develop in all American farm 
products, with the exception of 
wheat and cotton, within the next 
six months, according to the state- 
ment last week by the chief purchas- 
ing agent for the British. 


There is a growing realization 
that American farm production is 
likely to be totally unequal to the 
needs it will be required to fulfill. 


Although 1942 production will 
be the greatest in history, many 
officials declare that it is prob- 
able that it will not even be able 
to meet domestic demands at a 
time when almost the _ entire 
world is clamoring for American 


food. 


For example, it ‘is estimated that 
present food supplies in this coun- 
try dre not sufficient to meet the 
needs of an American army of 4,- 
000,000 while feeding the present 
civilian population even on the basis 
of present inadequate standards. 
And the alarmingly high army re- 
jection rate of 50% is usually said 
to be the result of insufficient food 
in wide sectors of American life. 


TELL POST-WAR NEEDS 


The need for considerably aug- 
mented American production was 
emphasized at a world food confer- 
ence recently held in London. Chief 
topic of the conference was the dis- 


cussion of ways and means of get- 


ting food to the conquered countries 
of Europe after Hitler is defeated. 
It was said repeatedly there, as it 
has been in the Department of Agri- 
culture here, that unless the United 
States supplies mountains of food 
of unprecedented size the allies are 
in danger of winning the war but of 
losing the peace. American food 
was described as one means of guar- 
anteeing that the post-war world will 
not bring another Hitler in much the 
same manner that the peace after 
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World War I resulted in the pres- 


ent Nazi dictator. 


In addition, it was pointed out 
that the Near East, which normally 
depends on Russia for grains and 
other food-stuffs, was perilously near 
famine. On Oct. 30, for example, 
the Egyptian government prescribed 
two meatless days a week, and took 
measures against wheat hoarding be- 
cause of “the serious wheat short- 
ages.” Egypt needs part of the huge 
American wheat surplus. 

England needs far more American 
food than the United States is able 
to supply. The British Minister of 
Labor, Ernest Bevin, declared that 
if enough meat, eggs, and beans 
were added to the present rations of 
British workers, war production 
would be stepped up by 15 to 20%. 

Paul Appleby, undersecretary of 
agriculture, who recently returned 
from England, said: “I saw no 
roast beef, no steak and only three 
eggs the whole time I was there.” 
He reports that the British people are 
now eating 13% less, on a per capita 
basis, than before the war and this 
despite the fact that soldiers and 
defense labor should eat more than 
they ate before the war if England’s 


war effort is to be what it should 
be. 

Last winter the British people 
were eating 27% less than they did 
before the war. However, Lease- 
Lend aid raised their diet by 84%; 
lower shipping losses increased it by 
5.6%. Although Great Britain needs 
food urgently ships have left Amer- 
ican ports, according to reports, 
with empty cargo space that was re- 
served for food that did not arrive at 


the docks. 


SOVIET FIELDS LOST 


Another reason for greatly in- 
creased American agricultural pro- 
duction lies in the fact that huge 
Soviet farmlands have been seized 
by the Nazis as a result of their in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union. 


Lord Beaverbrook, in a report 
to the House of Lords on Oct. 
22, revealed for the first time 
that England has been sending 
“wheat and sugar” to the Soviet 
Union which has lost two-thirds 
of its sugar growing areas and 
one half of its wheat acreage. 
British authorities say that here 
is another way in which the 
United States can solve its trou- 
blesome wheat surplus. 


Another reason for the need of 
greatly increased American agricul- 
tural production lies in the fact that 
more and more farm products are 
being used for industry to replace 
materials that are now unavailable be- 
cause of the war. Sugar cane, for ex- 
ample, is now being used for the 
manufacture of wallboard. Corn is 
used in the manufacture of glycerine 
and dry ice and for industrial al- 
cohol, replacing molasses. Soy beans 
are being used in the manufacture of 
paint, enamel, and linoleum. 

And these are only a few reasons 
why American farm production 
should be increased to a point much 
greater than the 2% rise over pro- 
duction of 1941! 
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ClO KEYNOTES DEFENSE, MINE CRISIS 


Delegates Meet in 4th National Convention; 
Rail Workers Slated to Start Strike Dec. 5 


As this is written, 53,000 miners in 
the Pennsylvania, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia and Alabama mines owned and 
operated by the nation’s biggest steel 
corporations have stopped work. 

United Mine Worker’s President 
John L. Lewis has said they will not 
mine coal without a contract, and that 
a contract will not be signed unless 
it provides a union shop. Eugene 
Grace of the Bethlehem Steep Corp., 
Benjamin Fairless of U.S. Steel, and 
a spokesman for Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube have said “no union shop.” 
And the President of the United 
States has said the mines must and 
will be kept working. 

In Washington rumors stated that 
troops are standing by, prepared to 
force the opening of the mines. 

In Detroit, the CIO is opening its 
4th National Convention. 

Events are moving faster than 
printing presses, and by the time 
these pages are read one of the 
gravest crises in American labor his- 
tory may have been resolved. 


The captive mine dispute and the 
CIO convention are so closely related 
that developments in the coal fields 
and in Washington may well deter- 
mine the outcome in Detroit. And 
what happens in Detroit will affect 
profoundly the whole future course 


of this nation and the progress of its 
program for aiding in the defeat of 


Hitler. 


It would be foolhardy to make 
predictions. Most of last week’s labor 
news was directly or indirectly bound 
up with the mine dispute and the 
CIO convention, and much of labor’s 
news next week and for weeks to 
come will be cast in the mold de- 
termined on these two fronts. 

A review of the events leading up 
to this crisis, and of the forces at 
work in them, therefore seems in or- 


der. 


THE CONVENTION 


Deliberations Attract 
Nation’s Attention 


Some 1,000 delegates representing 
some 5,000,000 CIO members are 
meeting in Detroit. The historic im- 
portance of their deliberations can 
be attributed to these factors. 


* CIO embraces the organized work- 
ers in the nation’s basic industries— 
steel, autos, tanks, coal and metal 
mining, shipbuilding, maritime, 
longshore, oil and rubber, aluminum 
—all the trades that are most vital 
to defense. 

* While most of the unions affiliated 
to the CIO have declared their sup- 


A. F. Whitney of Railroad Trainmen, Alvaney Johnstone of Locomotive Engineers 
and C. J. Goff of Locomotive Enginemen confer on rail strike called for Dec. 5 
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port for a firm anti-Hitler policy, 
the organization as a national body 
has not yet taken an unequivocal 
stand. The generally accepted reason 
for this is that the pro-appeasement 
policy of John L. Lewis, and his per- 
sonal feud with the President of the 
United States, have prevented the 
CIO from officially giving full ex- 
pression to the views of the majority 
of its members and affiliates. 


For Democratic Rights 


* As the most youthful, militant, and 
strategically powerful of the three 
great labor organizations in the 
country, the CIO has been active in 
the defense of labor’s economic wel- 
fare and democratic rights. 

* Because of its hold on the basic 
industries, the CIO, more than any 
other group, is in a position either 
to hamper production through strikes 
—or to speed it through improving 
production methods, as in many in- 
stances it has proposed doing. 


* Without wise and patriotic leader- 
ship from the CIO, labor unity, na- 
tional unity, the preservation of la- 
bor’s rights, and the full prosecution 
of the fight against Hitler cannot be 
achieved. 


Lineup in the CIO 


The alignment within the CIO is 
expected to be, broadly speaking, 
something like this: 

FOR GENERAL SUPPORT OF 
THE ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRA- 
TION ANDY PARTICULAREY* ita 
FOREIGN POLICY: President Philip 
Murray, Secretary James Carey, the 
majority of the Executive Board and 
the vice-presidents, Sidney Hillman, 
the leaders of most unions and the 
so-called left-wing group. 

AGAINST AN ALL-OUT ANTI- 
HITLER PROGRAM, AGAINST 
THE PRESIDENT, AND SUP- 
PORTING THE AMERICA FIRST 
STAND? © John "Le" Lewis) ARR 
Lewis, and sections of the mine and 
construction workers, plus a possible 
splinter group from autos and rub- 
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This alignment is complicated, and 
perhaps seriously disrupted, by last 
week’s happenings. In the view of 
practically the entire CIO, President 
Roosevelt made a serious mistake in 
backing up the steel magnates against 
the coal miners, a mistake that may 
be regarded as almost fatal if force 
is used to break the mine strike. Re- 
ports that the Administration may 
even support no-strike legislation and 
other repressive measures in Con- 
gress are also resented. 

A. D. Lewis last week presented to 
the executive board a resolution con- 
demning Sidney Hillman and calling 
for his resignation from the OPM. 
Many unions have, in the past. been 
critical of Hillman and charged him 
with failure to defend labor’s in- 
terests with sufficient vigor. 

The coal dispute has given John 
L. Lewis the limelight, and an issue 
which the CIO executive board has 
already officially backed on _ the 
ground that simple justice entitles the 
captive miners to the same rights 
previously conceded to the other 
500,000 CIO miners. 

This fact does not obscure, in the 
minds of Philip Murray, Sidney Hill- 
man, and other leaders, the larger 
issue of the war and the need for 
speeding production. 


Mediation Collapses 


How, and if, the conflict is to be 
worked out remains to be seen. The 
CIO’s repudiation of the mediation 
board, as a result of its decision 
against the captive coal miners, leaves 
the government without accepted 
mediation machinery. 

Whether or not the Administration 
and the Murray group in the CIO 
have arrived at some substitute for 
the mediation board, or agreed on 
methods for reconstituting the board 
itself, may be made clear at the con- 
vention, which is expected to renew 
CIO demands for the Industry Coun- 


cil Plan long advocated. 


ON THE RAILROADS 


Strike Set for Dec. 5; 
Issue Up to Roosevelt 


Flatly rejecting the recommenda- 
tion of Pres. Roosevelt’s emergency 
board, which the railroads had ac- 
cepted after some shadow-boxing, the 
five operating brotherhoods an- 
nounced last week that they will 
strike at 1:45 p. m. on Dec. 5. 
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IDLE MEN AND MACHINES 


_ Every possible method should be used to win the Battle for Produc- 

tion. Unused machinery and labor must be brought together for this 
Purpose. 

On the machinery front, thousands of small factories and machine 
shops are being forced to close because of priorities. Priorities means 
that materials essential for defense are taken away from factories 
making non-military materials and given to those factories producing 
for defense. For example, domestic civilian washer and ironer produc- 
tion was recently cut by 17.3% to transfer copper, brass, iron, zinc, 
rubber, chromium, nickel, aluminum, tin and bronze to military pro- 
duction. It is a necessary step in the defense program to do this. No 
one interested in defeating Hitler can object to such action. 

But there is another side to the program. In the above case, the 
transfer of materials will affect 34 plants employing about 13,000 
workers.in Newton, lowa; Ripon, Wis.; Peoria, Ill.; Bloomington, Ill.; St. 
Joseph, Mich.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; South Bend, Ind; 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Chicago. This order may create not only priorities 
unemployment, but leave idle perfectly good machinery which should 
be used for defense production. 

To win the Battle for Production, the government must do everything 
in its power to utilize any unused capacity. It is true that such steps 
are being taken. Too many reports are current, however, that full 
advantage is not being taken of plants closed down by priorities. This 
is especially true of small businesses, for large companies get the bulk 
of defense contracts. A full program of sub-contracting to small units 
will ameliorate this situation. 

Industry, too, is failing to take advantage of the tremendous labor 
potential in the U. S. There are still nearly 6 million unemployed plus 
a surplus of man-power on farms and an almost unused supply of 
woman-power. These people can be trained and put to work. Three 
shifts in every mine, shipyard and factory in the U. S. is the way to 


beat Hitler. 


The issue now goes back to Roose- 
velt, who is expected to exert all pos- 
sible pressure to avert a strike. No 
walkout in any other division of 
American industry would so com- 
pletely cripple the nation as a gen- 
eral railway strike. 

The recommendations of the 
President’s fact-finding board gave 
the unions from one-quarter to one- 
third of their demands. Resentment 
among the 1,250,000 rail workers is 
particularly sharp because there has 
been no wage increase for four 
years; because the roads are now 
approaching a new peak in profits 
(see page 4); and because railroad 
wages are among the lowest in Amer- 
ican industry. 

The resentment was typified by the 
report of the general chairman of the 
five operating unions. It was char- 
acterized by the chief executives as 
expressing dissatisfaction “to a degree 
never equaled in the memory of 
senior chairmen who have been in 
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the service from 20 to 30 years.” The 
report read: 

“Railroad workers who are loyal, 
faithful employes, and to a man 
staunch, true Americans, have a per- 
fect right to be righteously indig- 
nant and dissatisfied with the board’s 
recommendation. 

“Railroad employes who are en- 
titled to a square deal and a decent 
increase regard the recommendation 
of a 714% temporary pay bonus in 
November 1941] as an insult.” 


Predicts Peace 


Despite the stand of the unions, 
Exec. Director Evans Clark of the 
20th Century Fund predicted in New 
York last week that the dispute would 
be settled peacefully. This prophecy 
was based on a survey of bargaining 
in leading industries, which showed 
that railroads as a whole have one 
of the best records for labor peace 
among the major industries. 
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HOUSANDS of words were filed out of Washington 

last week about the dangerously close House vote to 

abolish crippling Neutrality Act restrictions on Amer- 
ican shipping, but the full story behind this vote was not 
told. 

It is a story of one of the best organized Nazi propaganda 
campaigns ever conducted in this country. 

It is a story of powerful financial interests which fear 
labor more than Hitler. 

And, above all, it is a story which demonstrates how 
razor-thin is the line between reaction on the home front 
and appeasement on the world front of the struggle against 
Fascism. 

The surface facts of the story are, of course, well-known. 

A month ago, the House, moving with the groundswell 
of public sentiment, passed by a vote of 259-138 an amend- 
ment to repeal Section 6 of the Neutrality Act and allow 


Frank Ryhlick, whose first contribution to U.S. WEEK appears 
here, is our new Washington correspondent. Look for his regular 


dispatch from the Capitol on page 5 next week and every week. 


the arming of hitherto-unprotected merchant ships. The 
Senate, by a vote of 50-37, also repealed Sections 2 and 3, 
which had seriously hampered aid to Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union by prohibiting American ships from entering 
belligerent ports and combat zones. 

When the measure came back to the House, a group of 
Southern Democrats broke with the Administration on for- 
eign policy for the first time and led a movement which 
fell only 18 votes short of defeating the Senate amend- 
ments. A number of Southerners made speeches that they 
could not support the nation’s foreign policy until the Ad- 
ministration had cracked down on labor. The final vote 
was 212 to 194. 


x 


A number of things had happened between the two House 
votes. 

There was the campaign of inspired propaganda. Six 
years ago, when the “death penalty” against the holding 
companies was being considered, the efforts of the power 
trust produced what has been regarded as a peak of 
systematized propaganda. But that peak was a molehill 
compared to the towering mass of letters and telegrams 
heaped on Congress during the last two weeks. 

Chairman Sabath of the House Rules Committee dis- 
closes that nearly 10,000 letters, telegrams and post-cards 
deluged his office in the two days before the vote. Their 
phraseology was practically identical. And the Congres- 
stonal Record will prove that the same phraseology appeared 
in the speeches of a number of “rebels” from Dixie. Rep. 
Poage. a Texan who stood by the Administration, was 
moved to comment on this phenomenon: 


“Many of the speeches we have listened to this after- 
noon have been practically identical. The form has 
been, first to apologize; second, to state, ‘I have voted 
for everything up until now’; and third, to say ‘Now 
if we take this step along the same policy we have been 
following, this step will be disastrous.” 


Rep. Ham Fish, New York Republican who jaunted 
about Europe in Von Ribbentrop’s personal plane in 1939, 
was chief strategist of the opposition to the Administra- 
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THE PLOT 


BY FRI 


tion. His secretary, George Hill, has just been indict 
two perjury charges by a Federal Grand Jury in 
gating dissemination of Nazi propaganda in the U 
States. Fish is seeking to evade a subpoena from 
same Grand Jury. 


And it can be stated authoritatively that the speci 
Government prosecutors in charge of the investigatia 
have evidence connecting the secretaries of 20 oth 
Congressmen and four Senators with the same ple 
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Representative Ham Fish of New York 


AT FAILED 


LICK 


ween the two House votes also came the United Mine 
ers demand for a union shop in the captive coal 
, the inept rejection by the National Mediation Board 
. demand already found reasonable for the other 90% 
» coal mines, and the withdrawal of the CIO mem- 
from the Board. The indefensible decision of the 
|, made at a time when the bulk of labor was becom- 
onvinced of the need for peaceful settlement of dis- 
in defense industries, so that nothing would interfere 
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with production of war materials to be used against Hitler, 
helped to create a situation that played into the hands of 
the appeasers. 

Steel, which owns the captive mines, is in turn con- 
trolled by the Morgan financial empire. The House of 
Morgan has a stranglehold on the economic life of the 
South, 95% of which is completely dominated by northern 
finance capital. Thus, Steel, fearful that a union shop in 
the captive mines would be contagious for the steel mills, 
was in a position to wield powerful influence over South- 
ern congressmen. 


It is interesting to note further that Rep. Francis E. 
Walter of Pennsylvania, whose district encompasses the 
huge Bethlehem steel plants, also voted against the amend- 
ments. 

Full business pressure, observers have pointed out, ob- 
viously was not turned on, or more than enough votes to 
defeat the amendments could have been obtained from the 
South alone, where the poll tax insures lawmakers against 
the wrath of the voters. 


The purpose of the maneuver was only an attempt 
to persuade the Administration not to accede to the 
union shop demand and to obtain a go-signal on gen- 
eral repressive legislation. 


However, the “rebel” bloc, added to the sincere isola- 
tionists and the open appeasers, including the several Tam- 
many Hall statesmen who vented their spleen against the 
people’s vote and the President’s support for Mayor La- 
Guardia, almost resulted in a vote that would have meant 
more to Hitler than 50 fresh divisions on the Eastern 
Front. 


*« 


The mating of the reactionary foes of labor with the ap- 
peasement propaganda produced a malodorous offspring 
bearing a remarkable resemblance to the brain-children of 
Herr Goebbel’s bureau of culture and enlightenment. 

The “invincibility” of the German army, the “impossi- 
bility” of opening up the Western Front, Germany’s de- 
sire for peace with the United States, the sad plight of 
Hitler’s ally—‘‘democratic little Finland,” and other Nazi 
and appeasement cliches studded the speeches of those who 
said they could not support the Administration until some- 
thing was done about labor. Rep. South of Texas referred 
cavalierly to that “little squabble going on in China” and 
“that great German army” which had ground so much 
more war material than the U. S. had ever produced “into 
the dust in the past few weeks in Russia.” 

The strategy won an initial victory when Speaker Ray- 
burn, after presenting a final plea by President Roosevelt 
for passage of the amendments, promised that he would 
take the lead if necessary in bringing anti-strike legislation 
before the House. 

Progressives in the Capital hope that the Administration 
will consign this promise to the bottomless depths of the 
Congressional Cave of Winds. No greater blow could be 
struck for labor and national unity than a sharp repudiation 
of the ultra-reactionaries who so long have menaced all 
trade union and social objectives. 
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A WORLD NO AMERICA 


HEN American history began 321 years ago with 
W the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, 

these first Americans were already, in a very real 
sense, an enemy and an avowed opponent of Hitlerism. 
Nor is this a play on words. The Pilgrims were rebels 
against an absolutism which persecuted them as bitterly 
as Hitlerism now persecutes its minorities. What they 
fought in their day was old then, as it is old now, but it 
possessed an essential oneness, an essential unity, with all 
tyranny, including that which today holds Europe in its 
sway. 

There is scarcely a word or a syllable of American 
history or American aspiration that is not the direct anti- 
thesis of Hitlerism. There is scarcely an important event 
of American history, even in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
that is not incomparably more modern than the latest 
tenet of Hitlerism. For America, from the very first— 
despite hesitations and tragic mistakes—took the best and 
most progressive in all human thought and tried to ad- 
vance it. Hitler, on the other hand, has plunged the mod- 
ern world into a medievalism which even the Pilgrims had 
left far behind. Thus America 321 years ago began at a 
point of development which was then immeasurably ahead 
of the point that Hitler holds today. 


HITLER’S WORLD MUST GO 


Not long ago Hitler said that either his world or the 
democratic world would have to go—that the earth was 
not large enough for them both. And yet American history 
reveals, if it reveals anything, that the American people 
have always fought Hitler’s world, have always been deter- 
mined that Hitler’s world must go. 

The fight, as far as the American people are concerned, is 
nothing new. They were fighting Hitler, or at least fighting 
all that he stands for. when they fought George the Third on 
the principle that every man has the right to a voice in 
how he shall be governed. (For what else is conquered 
Europe fighting today?) They were fighting Hitler, or at 
least the principle of race supremacy for which he stands, 
when they fought to free the Negro in the Civil War. 

Yes, the American people began to fight Hitler when 
they began their national life. It is an old fight. Hitler 
is right. One side or the other will have to win. For the 
two worlds are diametric opposites. Consider the differ- 
ences. 

We believe that “all men are created equal.’ These are 
old words, worn thin by time, mouthed by a thousand 
Fourth of July orators who did not believe, but the Amer- 
ican people believe them and will fight as they have al- 
ways fought to make them increasingly true. One of our 
virtues is that we set our faces toward ideals some people 
would say were impossible of attainment. One of our 
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virtues is that we always believe they are possible of at 
tainment. Hitler, and his minions, believe in the prin 
ciple of “leadership” in which all men should give thet 
reason and their blind obedience to one man and folloy 
him, for better or for worse, toward good and toward evil 
without question and without reservation. 

We believe that all men are and should be brothers wit 
certain “inalienable rights” that no government has th 
right to infringe or take away. 

The Nazis believe that certain men and certain races ar 
and should be superior to others and that the individua 
has no rights that should not yield to the state if th 
“leader” thinks it desirable. 

We believe in every man’s right to knowledge and edu 
cation and science and of the power of the three endlessl 
to liberate and improve man’s condition. 

Hitler believes knowledge and education and science 
have no purpose other than to cement the status quo an 
that all three should and must be perverted to perpetuat 
the rule of himself and his party. 

We believe that government exists for the sole purpos 
of bringing the greatest good to the greatest number, tha 
government's only proper design is bringing dignity, par 
ticipation and increased stature to the individual. 

The Nazis believe in an elite, an aristocratic corps 0 
men who, under Hitler, will govern the great mass who ar 
incapable of governing themselves and that the prope 
design of government is to control and hold down the mas 
of citizens. 

We believe in man’s capacity for infinite improvemen 
and we believe this to such an extent that in our initia 
document, the Declaration of Independence, we wrote u 
the belief that man has the right and duty to revolt agains 
government that oppresses him. 

Yes, our quarrel with Hitler is of long standing. I 
is an inevitable antagonism and it began 321 years ag 
when the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. 
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These are times when Americans should re-examin 
their history. It will make them very proud. From th 
first, at its best. it has always been generous and noble 
From the first it has always been a promise and a prelud 
to something much better. From the first America has al 
ways been discontented, has always said: “We can an 
will do much better.” 

And from the first it has always been optimistic, lushl: 
optimistic with the buoyant hope of the pioneer. To th 
American heaven on earth is a practical goal and Utopi 
(sometimes called prosperity) is just around the corner 
And yet the American is practical, too. He demands mor 
than slogans. He demands and expects (still expects) th 
highest standards of living’ on earth, and even reactionar 


USA 


WANTS 


liticians have known that the word “liberty” must be 
ittressed by promises of a chicken in every pot and a 
r in every garage. 


The primary purpose of this series is to show the irre- 
ncilable, irrepressible conflict between American ideas 
dd ideals and the ideas and ideals of the Fascist. And 
t I would like it to indicate, too, the heart-breaking dis- 
nce between our ideals and performance—that tragic 
ntradiction that began with the declaration that “all men 
e created equal” and yet contrived to retain human 
ivery—because there is something dauntlessly hopeful in 
r refusal to admit defeat simply because our performance 
mains far from our ideals. 

I would like the series, too, to suggest something of the 
ute, inarticulate hope and faith that has animated thou- 
nds, millions of nameless Americans. It is a hope as 
ent (and as permanent) as our mountains and our 
ains, a hope as fierce as the current of the giant 
ississippi in flood time. This hot unspoken hope was 
@ spirit that animated the armies of Washington, the 
irit that pushed thousands on thousands into the fire 
d blood of the Civil War, the spirit that gave the name- 
ss individual the power to endure that this nation might 
e. Hundreds of thousands of unknown soldiers had it. 
hundred thousand pioneers, and more, many more, pos- 
ssed this hope as they trudged westward across a continent. 
was hope and yet it was more. It was faith that here in 
nerica a life would evolve that would be better than any 
un had dreamed of and a glory forever to the human race. 


SIC ANTAGONISM 


But in this article, which is only an introduction, I would 
e to show the basic antagonism between American and 
tlerite ideals, one that is discernible in our earliest be- 
anings. Perhaps the first formal American document 
s the Mayflower Pact and this initial document, drawn 
in 1620, provides for the will of the majority, presup- 
ses democratic, collective action for the mutual good, 
d takes into account that those governed must consent 
the government above them. 
Roger Williams, who arrived in New England in 1631, 
nned philippics that might have been aimed at present- 
y Hitlerism. He declared that only tolerance “can pro- 
re a firm and lasting peace” and said that persecution 
minorities, such as is practiced in Germany, is “foul, 
ick, loathesome and ugly.” 
As early as 1700 Samuel Sewell published an attack on 
very and John Wise in 1717 wrote an essay proving 
t “democracy is a form of government most agreeable.” 
declared that every man has the inherent right to his 
n beliefs and added that “he that intrudes upon this 
erty violates a fundamental law of nature.” Men felt 
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Vin. 


instinctively, he wrote, their equality with all other men 
and he said that is why one sometimes heard the exclama- 
tion, “I am not a beast or a dog but a man as well as 
yourself!” 


He defined government as “the will of all to the end it 
may use and apply the strength and riches of private per- 
sons toward maintaining the common peace, security and 
well being of all.” 


Jonathan Mayhew might have been describing the Nazis 
as he wrote in 1750: “Tyranny brings ignorance and 
brutality along with it. It degrades men from their just 
rank into the class of brutes. It dampens their spirits. It 
suppresses arts. It extinguishes every spark of noble ardor 
and generosity in the breasts of those who are enslaved 
by it. It makes naturally strong and great minds feeble 
and little; and triumphs over the ruins of virtue and hu- 
manity. This is true of tryranny in every shape.” 

Thus we see that even before the American Revolution, 
Americans had taken a firm stand against such tyranny 
as Hitler’s. Throughout our history, as we shall see, this 
original stand has been strengthened. The American, if 
such there be, who would accept Hitlerism would have 
to reject and scorn every American concept. He would 
have to side with the ancient American enemy. For the 
die was cast against Hitlerism in America more than 320 
years ago. 


(This is the first of a series contrasting American ideals 
and history with those of Nazi Germany.) 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


MEMO TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Dear Mr. President, 


You have, on several occasions, advised the people of 
our country of the necessity for maximum production 
of materials to be sent to Britain, China and the Soviet 
Union. Every well-meaning citizen who has advanced 
beyond the ABC’s of international affairs agrees with 
your analysis of the situation. 

It is true, Mr. President, that our most urgent task 
at this time is to fight fascism. And it is also true that 
the most effective method of doing that is for us to see 
that there is no let-up in production. 

It is my duty to inform you, sir, of a serious break- 
down in our defense effort—a series of breakdowns, in 
fact, through which hundreds of thousands of man- 
hours of work are being lost. Add up the figures for 
the country as a whole and the total of wasted hours 
makes the amount of time lost through strikes seem 
infinitesimal. 

I have been talking to the workers in the West Coast 
shipyards. They have cited many instances of this dis- 
turbing state of affairs. Here are three which will serve 
as a fair sample. 


| A certain shipbuilding company not far from San 
» Francisco is constructing 10 freighters for the Mari- 
time Commission. They are sister ships, all identical 
in design. A plate that was supposed to go into the hull 
of Ship No. 1 was misplaced with the result that 300 
men had to stand by, idle, for a day and a half. That 
meant 12 hours x 300 men = 3,600 hours lost—in that 
single instance! 

Unfortunately, plates do get misplaced. But there was 
a way out of the difficulty. The workers suggested it. 
They proposed that the plate for another of the ships for 
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which tHe keel had not yet been laid should be used until 
the missing plate was located. 

Management, for one reason or another, did not act 
on their suggestion. So 3,600 hours were lost—need- 
lessly. 

The men are pretty bitter about that episode. They 
don’t like to collect pay for doing nothing. And many 
of them, aware of the crisis the country faces, are par- 
ticularly distressed because, they report, this was not an 
isolated event. Something like it happens almost every 


week. 


For beveling work in shipyard No. 2, “chippers” 
2. are used. The workers have pointed out that blow 
torches would do the job quicker and better. But the 
lead man on this operation, who got his post through 
nepotism, worked on ships years ago. He is not ac- 
quainted with up-to-date methods, and refuses to change. 
Result: many hours lost—needlessly. 


The torches used by the 400-500 welders in ship- 
3 yard No. 3 are fed by generators which break down 
frequently because they are over-taxed. Result: Some 
60-70 men are made idle for several hours almost every 
other day. 

The workers have suggested a solution to the difficulty. 
They point out that if the bulk of the welding were done 
in the “swing” or “grave yard” shifts, when fewer men 
were on other jobs, the welders could use the same tre- 
mendous amount of electricity without overtaxing the 
generators. 

The workers estimated that about 14,000 man hours 
per week are lost in this yard because of poor co- 
ordination, poor management. 


x 


Undoubtedly, things are not as simple as the men make 
it appear. In some instances there may be good reason 
for management not taking what seems to the workers 
to be sensible, efficient steps. 

But it is also undoubtedly true that management’s re- 
luctance to listen to suggestions by the workers employed 
directly on the job often results in terrible waste of pre- 
cious time, effort and material. The men who do the 
work have much to contribute. It is important that that 
be recognized and acted upon as soon as possible. 

The Murray Plan is based, in great measure, on the 
fact. It was submitted to you for consideration a year 


ago. Maybe, Mr. President, you ought to study it care- 
fully now. 


Have you written Governor Culbert L. Olson, State 
Capital Building, Sacramento, Calif., asking him to 
pardon California’s last three labor prisoners, Earl 


King, Ernest Ramsay and Frank Conner? 


DO IT NOW! 


UYek 
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IT STARTED WITH EVE’ 
IS LIGHT BUT SMOOTH 


, 


Pleasant Entertainment in Best Tradition 


Of Hollywood's Boy -Meets-Girl Formula 


IT STARTED WITH EVE, a Universal 
picture directed by Henry Koster and pro- 
duced by Joe Pasternak, with Deanna Dur- 
bin, Charles Laughton, Robert Cummings, 
Walter Catlett, Margaret Tallichet, Guy 
Kibbee and Charles Coleman. Screen play 
by Norman Krasna and Leo Townsend 
from a story by Hans Kraly. 


Here is a pleasant hour of enter- 
tainment in the best Hollywood tra- 
dition, a story bearing no connection 
whatever to contemporary life in the 
United States. And the title has no 
bearing upon the film unless it means 
that the authors found their Cin- 
derella plot dating back historically 
to the Garden of Eden. 

No new twists are employed in this 
movie. Built solidly upon the tried 


Deanna Durbin 


and true boy-meets-girl formula, it 
holds its audience with the lilting 
songs of lovely Deanna Durbin and 
the tough-old-rich-man-with-heart-of- 
gold characterization of Charles 
Laughton. 

The story opens with the whole 
city momentarily expecting crusty 
old tycoon Jonathan Reynolds 
(Laughton) to breathe his last. His 
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only son (Robert Cummings) is fly- 
ing from Mexico to his bedside. 

Arriving in time, Johnny learns 
that his father’s last wish is to see 
the fiancee of whom his son had 
written. Johnny is assured by the 
doctor (Walter Catlett) that he may 
have only a few minutes to fulfill his 
father’s last request. He rushes out 
into the rain. 

His fiancee (Margaret Tallichet), 
anticipating the passing of a hoped- 
for father-in-law, had, meanwhile, 
left her hotel to shop for suitable 
mourning gowns. Johnny has her 
paged. He hunts high and low for 
her. Finally, on edge without a girl 
to present his father, Johnny offers 
$50 for an impersonation to the 
hotel hatcheck girl (Deanna Dur- 
bin). 

Such a lovely potential daughter- 
in-law cheers old man Reynolds as 
soon as they meet. He not only lives 
through the night, but feels suff- 
ciently better in the morning to in- 
sist she be brought back to breakfast 
with him. Day after day their friend- 
ship ripens while Johnny placates an 
indignant real fiancee. 

Things worked out to the satis- 
faction of all and the lyrical ac- 
companiment of Deanna’s light songs. 

Miss Durbin has grown from a 
sweet-looking girl into a darned 
handsome woman and besides her 
singing, shows herself adequate for 
the two or three emotional scenes 
she is called upon to act. 

Charles Laughton gives a _ por- 
trayal that is perfectly satisfying, 
stealing every scene in which he ap- 
pears. He seems, in lighter roles, to 
get away from the Laughton with 
whom movie-goers were too familiar 
a year or so ago. Robert Cummings 
is thoroughly capable in his comedy 
part. 

It’s light but smooth. 

GEORGE MURRAY 


WORTH READING 


TWO-WAY PASSAGE by 
Louis Adamic. Harper’s. 


$2.50. 


This seems to be an age of 
panaceas, and Mr. Adamic has 
something to contribute to it. 
With his special sympathy for 
the complex psychology of the 
alien, the author has in Two- 
Way Passage given a solution 
for the post-war period that is 
more provocative than  use- 
ful. 

Dealing with the post-war per- 
iod, the author suggests that a 
troubled Europe can be led to 
democratic participation in a 
European federation of nations 
if our Americanized foreign 
born return to their own lands 
and organize various economic 
planning committees for tech- 
nological and sociological im- 
provement. This reform, says 
Mr. Adamic, would not be im- 
posed from above because the 
people would be on the side of 
the planners. 

This solution for post-war, 
world betterment seems very 
naive. 

It assumes that England and 
Russia, with their own con- 
cepts of democracy, would 
stand aside to let America’s up- 
standing young men put the 
European house in order. 

It assumes that the oppressed 
of other lands would welcome 
their American brothers who 
have made good and now pro- 
pose to show them how real 
democracy works. 

It assumes that the economic 
system which has created and 
fostered nationalistic competi- 
tive economies will be so trans- 
formed that its chief concern 
will be the rehabilitation of the 
ordinary: man. 

And Mr. Adamic’s one-act 
play does not make his solution 


any more plausible. 
G. T. 
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DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


ANOTHER BY ELLA WINTER 


DRAWING ROOM CONVERSATION 


T WAS after dinner. We were well fed, in a warm 

room, with a beautiful fire licking away at large logs; 
we sat in comfortable armchairs. The conversation 
drifted to politics. 

“What I say is, if we only stick together now,” said 
Jeremy, the famous architect. “There’d be no more 
danger. An America united is a guarantee of world 
victory.” 

“That's why Lindbergh is such a danger,” said his 
wife. “The world cannot think we are united if we have 
him leading us into disunity and quarreling.” 

“Lindbergh can’t harm us,” said Carstairs, the play- 
wright, who has written fine plays extolling Liberty and 
Freedom and The Human Spirit. “Look at that Des 
Moines speech. Give him enough rope—” 

“I don't know,” said Babs, the bright young daughter 
of the house, home for Thanksgiving. She questions so 
much they have nicknamed her The Agitator. ‘Hitler 
got a lot of rope once. The democracies even helped him 
build his army and navy and air force: and while the 
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libertarians of Germany were busy extolling free speech 
and their constitution, Hitler rode into power.” 

“But the America Firsters are a minority,” said gentle 
Mrs: Carstairs. “Such a minority. What can they ever 
done 

“How many followers did Hitler have in his Beer Hall 
Putsch?” asked the girl. “A handful. Less than the 
America Firsters have now. Minorities can do anything.” 

“That's right,’ chimed in Mr. Beaman, the big busi- 
ness man with the little paunch. “The American Fascists 
can’t win if we build a strong front against them. A 
united America will defeat any chance of fascism in this 
country. 

“They're getting pretty actively anti-union in Con- 
gress, aren't they?’’ Babs asked sweetly. 

“You're not arguing that those labor racketeers should 
get still more wages, are you?” Mr. Beaman stood up 
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and dropped his cigar ash. “With labor the way it is, 
asking more and more, never satisfied, using the excuse 
of rising costs of living... .” 

“And rising costs of material,” said Jeremy. “Today 
I have to charge a third as much again for every house 
I build as I did last year.” 

“And food!” said Mrs. Jeremy. “I’ve upped my house- 
hold budget almost 50%.” 

“Why can’t they be content?” said Mrs. Beaman, all 
dressed in red and gold. “What do they do with the 
money when they get it?” 

“Yes, what?” blurted Mrs. Jeremy, angrily. 

“I can’t tell you,” growled Mr. Beaman. “They spend 
it! You'll find out. You’ve got to keep labor in check. 
When you know as much as I do, and are through with 
mere theories. No, Miss Babs, you’ve got to keep labor 
in check.” 

“So Bioff and Browne are going to jail for years and 
years?” Babs stood up. “They kept labor in check nice- 
ly, didn’t they? No strikes, no pay raises, no unioniza- 
tion for a long time . . . then union-breaking. Just what 
the doctor ordered. Then why are they being punished?” 

“So you like racketeers!” Mr. Jeremy stopped smiling. 

“But isn’t it true?” asked Mrs. Carstairs softly. “Some- 
one makes the racketeer, just as someone pays the bribe 
when a bribe is taken.” 

“You’ve read that Lincoln Steffens,” Mr. Beaman shook 
his finger at her. “Just as Babs here has been reading 
Harold Rugg. I think they ought to stop that kind of 
thing in our schools. What are we coming to?” 

“Apparently not too much about unity,” said snippy 
Babs. “For instance, if they deport Harry Bridges they'll 
antagonize the CIO. Then, if they vote against what 
300,000 miners want, theyll antagonize 300,000 miners, 
and untold more workingmen. Then... .” 

“Don’t you want working men to make sacrifices for 
their country?” Mr. Jeremy sounded horrified. 

“As many sacrifices as are asked of the employing 
man,” said the University miss. “And more than that. I 
want white men and owmen to make the sacrifices of 
letting Negro men and women ride in their trains and 
eat in their restaurants and have jobs in their factories 
and their army, on equal terms. That would make, let 
me see I had it in geography, yes, 15 million black men 
and women feel more unified, more at one with the rest 
of this country, and wipe out feelings of hostility and 
antagonism.” 

“Don’t know what you all want,” muttered Mr. Bea- 
man. “What with taxes, one can’t make money, what 
with labor talk, you can’t choose whether you want to 
join a union or not, men don’t abide by arbitration— 
What we need is—” 

“A dictator?” purred a small voice. 

“A dictator, yes, if there’s no other way to enforce 
unity, regard for order, to keep unions in their place, 
forbid strikes, keep the labor market free, allow wages 
and prices to find their own level, keep the workers 
working.” 

“In a word, fascism.” Babs fired her parting shot and 
ran upstairs to bed. 

ELLA WINTER 
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THIS SMALL WORLD 


Hitler Changes His Tune 


BY WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


Nia propaganda has changed its 

approach in recent weeks. Take 
Hitler’s speech last week in which he, 
for the first time since the war began, 
went on the defensive. He declared 
German naval vessels would shoot at 
American boats only after they had 
been attacked. He concluded with a 
warning that Germany was now faced 
with a “fight for existence or non- 
existence.” 


In this he echoed the sentiments 
Herr Goebbels’ expressed in a spe- 
cial feature article in Das Reich: 
“Tf we lose, all this, this and still 
more, will be lost—namely, our whole 
national existence.” 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


The admission that there is a pos- 
sibility of losing is a far ery from 
the boastful speech Hitler delivered 
Oct. 3. At that time he proclaimed 
that “this enemy is already broken 
and will never rise again.” However, 
it is not only the continued resist- 
ance of this “broken” enemy which 
gives alarm to Nazi leaders. The 
domestic conditions within Germany 
which will require further sacrifices 
from the German people also worries 
the Nazis. These bitter economic facts 
are beginning to take some of the 
boastfulness out of Nazi propaganda. 

It would be easy to read far too 
much significance into reports from 
the German home front. But the 
fact of a stalemate upon the Russian 
front cannot be kept from the German 
people and the impact of Russian 
winter cannot be divorced from its 
effect on German morale. A recent 
Berlin dispatch emphasizes the tone 
which has prevailed in the whole 
Nazi press since Hitler’s Oct. 3 
speech. It is one of demanding more 
and more personal sacrifices to bring 
victory in the present struggle. 

Moreover, the German Ministry of 
Justice has introduced indefinite pris- 
on sentences for youthful law offend- 
ers, in place of the earlier rule that 
juveniles could only be jailed for 
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definite periods. According to a Nov. 
13 Zurich dispatch, the move was 
prompted by crime waves said to 
be “the result of the increasingly 
acute shortage of food, which has 
prompted hungry youngsters to roam 
the streets in gangs, looting grocery 
and bakery stores.” 


I have recently talked with per- 
sons who have lived through a typical 
Russian winter. They assure me that 
neither the Germans nor the rest of 
the world realize just how severe it is. 

Machines and lubricants which the 
Germans now use will be useless un- 
der such winter conditions. The 
Nazis have had neither the experi- 


ence nor the resources with which to 
rebuild all of their machines and 
process their lubricants to withstand 
extreme degrees of cold. The Rus- 
sians, on the other hand, have been 
training many years for just such 
warfare and have the lessons of the 
Finnish War. For example, in the 
Finnish War the Soviets discovered 
that big and small guns had to be 
tempered specially for sub-zero use. 
This means that on a major part of 
the Russian front the Germans would 
have to have an auxiliary set of guns 
to be effective this winter. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
report on “The Effect of Russian 
Campaign on Germany Economy” 
states that Nazi production of war 
materials has continued to expand 
and reach new records during the 
summer of 1941, but it was able to 
achieve this only through the contin- 
ued contraction of consumers’ goods. 


The report points out that there 


is a progressive exhaustion of textile 
materials. Furthermore, the drain of 
the Russian front on oil supplies and 
surpluses has been even greater than 
expected. More important still, this 
drain has been accelerated by the 
failure of the German High Com- 
mand to realize its original “3 to 6 
week” objectives in Russia. 

At the same time, financial bur- 
dens are increasing under Nazi rule. 
The wholesale price level for the 
whole country rose 2 points over last 
year. Approximate estimates of the 
cost of the war per year will reach 
$28,000,000,000 this year alone. 
These costs are bound to catapault 
drastically as the economic resources 
of the British and American empires 


are thrown more fully against the 
Axis. 


THE REAL GAMBLE 


Is there any wonder that the lead- 
ers of the Nazi Party are beginning 
to take the defensive? The Nazis 
have already admitted they cannot 
finish the war with Russia this win- 
ter. When the General Staff began 
its campaign against Moscow last 
June it must have recognized it was 
gambling everything on a short cam- 
paign. Being realists they must have 
known that Russian resistance on any 
major scale through the winter of 
1941-42 would give the democratic 
enemies of Hitler the only opportu- 
nity they would have of marshalling 
their forces sufficiently to defeat Hit- 
ler Germany. How desperate this 
gamble was will only be fully appre- 
ciated when this war is over. 

But the Nazi propagandists have 
at last inferentially admitted that it 
was a real gamble. As Goebbels says: 
“The Axis Powers actually are fight- 
ing for the most elemental existence 
and the cares and the burdens that 
must be laid on all our shoulders in 
this war would pale before the in- 
ferno that awaits us should we lose 
the war.” 
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BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


Hard, Cold Facts 


HIS column is addressed to those who believe that 
the United States will be in no danger if Nazi Ger- 
many defeats the Soviet Union and Great Britain. 


It is addressed to those who say, “Give us hard, cold 
facts and not so much emotion.” It is a hard, cold fact 
that in a war the nation or nations with the most natural 
resources and the greatest ability to organize those re- 
sources virtually always wins. The nation with the most 
iron ore, steel and coal will almost always defeat, other 
things being equal, the nation with a lesser amount of 
these vital sinews of war. This is a hard, cold fact. 


It is another hard, cold fact that with the single ex- 
ception of oil products the United States will be hope- 
lessly outclassed in natural resources if it ever has to 
face a victorious Germany. Compared to the all-con- 
quering Nazis, with the resources and industries of all 
of Europe, Russia and Great Britain behind them, we 
would almost be a pauper nation. 


According to figures compiled from the Statistical Year 
Book of the League of Nations, 1940 edition, German re- 
sources, if that country wins, will greatly exceed American 
resources in iron ore, steel, coal, wool, copper, lead, baux- 
ite, and aluminum. The following table, referring to mil- 
lions of metric tons, reveals a menacing picture in terms 
of Hitler’s resources, if and when he is victorious, as com- 
pared with the resources of the United States. 


Hitler’s World The United States 
Iron’ Ore’ 33... 23:03 3m cine 14,630 
Steel Aris. sea 68:969 Mt. 46,898 
Goal Gets 6540s 698,860 ....... 354,463 
Oil Produts ..... 50;012ie Gees aan 145,426 
Wooly emetic OLS ae neat ar. 207.6 
Copper ........ (S80: ee ea 570.8 
Beaders foe $3354 ree 348.1 
Bauxite’... . . en 320030. (ene 427.0 
Aluminum ...... A017 Fas cnn 130.1 


Statistics from the same source also indicate why 
Hitler’s legions are winning at the moment in the Soviet 
Union. While the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain possess the materials of war, at least in their 
natural state, to a much greater degree than does Hitler, 
the latter thus far has been able to throw all the re- 
sources of conquered Europe at the Soviet Union which 
for the past five months has received little help, at least 
in terms of the huge quantities needed. 


Thus Hitler’s Europe, in millions of metric tons pos- 
sesses 19,818 in iron ore while the Soviet Union has only 
14,600. In steel Hitler has 40,404 as compared to Rus- 
sia’s 18,000 and 336,014 in coal as compared to the 
Soviet Union’s 132,188. Other comparable figures, with 
Hitler’s Europe given first, include: copper, 231.9 and 
98.0; lead 441.1 and 69.0; bauxite 2,068.1 and 230.1; 
aluminum, 268.5 and 43.8. 


However, the figures are much more cheering when 
the allied totals, that is the resources of the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and the United States, are compared with 
the totals of Germany and the countries conquered by 
that nation. Such totals follow: 


Hitler’s Europe Allied Total 


Tron Ore@os oi ee 19,3188. ae 35,845 
Steel... aueiviceiete AD AOS 9: F cere 75,563 
Coal... Birra. ae 3 336014 one. 718,009 
Oil Products 15,8725 e-eetees 179,566 
Wool states ates 178.57 08. eters 842.1 
Coppers <0 ote 6 ZL. Oe aor one 1,119.0 
Lead Pp. ae aC eee 790.4 
Bauxite mers. + ver 2 OO8 clan tetentctece 1,615.2 
Aluminum ...... 205; ger ein tanere 263.3 


Now these are hard, cold facts and they place before 
us a question which should be solved by hard, cold think- 
ing. The League of Nations figures reveal that the United 
States will be hopelessly outclassed in natural resources 
if Germany wins. They also reveal that if we act now, in 
concert with Great Britain and the Soviet Union, if we 
actually organize our resources and our industry on an 
unprecedented, all-out basis that we will ultimately have 
the Nazis at a disadvantage in the war that Hitler says 


is between two worlds—his world and the democratic 
world. 


Hitler says that the earth is not large enough for the 
two systems, that one or the other will have to go. Do we 
wish to fight him now or after he has defeated Great 
Britain and Russia when we are alone and weak compared 


to the mighty resources Hitler will have at his disposal? 


It is a hard, cold fact that hesitation and vacillation 
will make the United States*a prisoner of Hitler. 
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PRICE CONTROL BILL 
UNDERMINED BY FOES 


Measure Called Key to Many Problems 
That Hold Up Nation's All-Out Defense 


Civilian Defense Week brought a 
clearer realization that our defense 
program involves each and every one 
of us. However, there is a lag be- 
tween the understanding that we are 
involved and the time when we each 
find the method by which we can 
share in the job. 


An evidence of such a lag is the 
failure of the people to put strong 
enough pressure on their legislators 
to save the Price Control Bill from 
the shocking treatment it has re- 
ceived at the hands of a few reaction- 
aries in Congress. 


SERIOUS CHANGES 


After months of delay that 
amounted to sabotage, the House 
Banking and Currency Committee re- 
leased the bill to the House only after 
making serious, perhaps fatal, altera- 
tions in it. 

The newspapers played up the 
change which exempted farm prices 
until they rose well over parity. 
But this so-called “rubber ceiling” 
for farm prices is by no means the 
only serious change made in the 
original Price Control Bill. The 
amendment which removes from the 
government the power to license firms 


CONSUMERS 
SPEAK UP 


Leaders of “Ccnsumers 
United,” Wallace E. Smith 
(left) of Aero Mechanics 
Local No. 727, and Julie 
Reagan, hand petitions sup- 
porting the Henderson Price 
Control Bill to Senator Sher- 
idan Downey as he paused 
before boarding plane at Los 
Angeles for Washington, 
D. C. The petitions, con- 
taining 5,500 signatures, 
were the first in a drive for 
100,000 names in the Los 
Angeles area. 
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subject to the law endangers any ef- 
fective enforcement of price control. 
Price administrators could be chal- 
lenged by any firm preferring years 
of court action to acceptance of price 
regulations. 


DESIRED BY ALL 


There can be no doubt that a 
measure which will prevent a further 
rise in the cost of living is eagerly de- 
sired by all groups in the country. A 
recent article in the New York Times’ 
column, “The Merchant’s Point of 
View,” shows how strongly most busi- 
nessmen are in back of price control 
legislation. It said: 

“It is the leaders who are lagging 
and not the plain citizens . . . the 
leaders keep talking of inflation and 
still mark time on measures which 
are obviously required to check it. 
Sacrifices will be necessary as defense 
absorbs civilian supplies, but one 
sacrifice totally unnecessary is the 
sacrifice imposed by soaring prices 
and the evaporation of savings... . 

“Once a real price control bill is 
drawn, there should be an easing of 
labor, farm and business issues. It 
appears to be the key to many prob- 
lems that hold up all-out defense.” 


SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 
FOOD FALLACIES 


Let us examine some com- 
mon food fallacies. 


(1) Skimmed milk is value- 
less. 


When cream is removed 
from milk, the fat content is 
reduced, the flavor is changed 
and there is a loss of vitamin 
A contained in the cream; but 
skimmed milk is still rich in 
milk sugar, which yields en- 
ergy; in valuable protein for 
tissue building; in mineral 
salts, particularly calcium and 
phosphorus, essential for health 
of teeth and bones; in vita- 
mins B,; and Bg essential for 
carbohydrate metabolism and 
growth; and in the pollagra- 
preventive vitamin. 


(2) Fruit juices are acid 
foods. 


The so-called acid fruits, 
such as oranges, grapefruit and 
tomatoes, have a slightly acid 
taste and contain weak organic 
acids which are easily oxidized 
in the body. After digestion 
is completed, a residue of al- 
kaline minerals remains. Act- 
ually, therefore, these are al- 
kaline foods. Vegetables and 
nuts also furnish alkaline min- 
erals. True acid foods are meat, 
fish, eggs, bread, corn, rice. 

(3) Acid foods cause “gas- 
tric hyperacidity.” 

Hyperacidity of the stom- 
ach occurs in organic diseases of 
the stomach such as ulcer; or 
after too much smoking or 
drinking or during emotional 
upsets. It is rarely caused by 
any specific food itself. 


(4) Hot breads are hard to 
digest. 

If the bread is thoroughly 
baked, it is digested as well 
when hot as when cold. When 
bread or biscuits are not well 
baked, the soggy dough may be 
the cause of “gas” and cramps. 
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_. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Armistice Day saw mayors the 
country over on bandstands, correct- 
ly arrayed in frockcoats and silk top- 
pers. In St. Louis, Mayor William 
Dee Becker’s hat stayed firmly on his 
head each time the flag passed in 
spite of the general doffing of hats all 
around. 

A bystander finally could contain 
himself no longer and shouted up to 
the mayor: “Why don’t you take off 
your hat when Old Glory goes by?” 
“T’ve always done it every year be- 
fore,” replied the mayor, “but this 
year the general ordered me to keep 
it on and not move whenever the flag 
goes by.” The general in command 
of the parade insisted that this is 
correct procedure for a civilian ofh- 
cial reviewing a parade. 


In Zachary, La., a town of 80 
families, Mrs. T. L. Barnett has just 
retired from the job she has held 
since 1910. For more than 30 years 
she has been the sole operator of the 
town’s telephone switchboard which 
was located in her bedroom. She can 
now have an uninterrupted night’s 
sleep but no longer will she be the 
first to know of every illness, birth 
or accident in the vicinity. 

“I don’t know what to do with 
myself, but I’m learning,” she said. 
“T’ve been gadding about and work- 
ing in my garden, but I do miss the 
switchboard after all these years.” 


A human bite is usually more 
dangerous than that of an animal, 
according to a recent report presented 
to the Southern Medical Association 
convention. 

That news may not be important 
to most people but it is to policemen. 
According to the doctor’s paper, “po- 
lice are frequently bitten in the 
course of their duties.” The most 
usual cause of this misfortune is in- 
terfering in family quarrels in the 
role of peacemaker. 


The students of the University of 
Florida make no bones about their 
opinion of Governor Eugene Tal- 
madge of Georgia. Talmadge, whose 
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extremely reactionary views were 
publicly aired recently when he fired 
members of his faculty on charges of 
advocating racial co-education, was 
met by a delegation of Florida stu- 
dents when he came to Jacksonville 
to attend the Florida-Georgia foot- 
ball game. The delegation had a 
statement saying that they knew they 
correctly represented general student 
opinion in informing him that he was 
“an unwelcome guest—a damper on 
an otherwise festive occasion.” 


Each year at this season Charles 
S. Howard opens what must be one 
of the country’s most specialized 
schools at Albion, N. Y. The school 
curriculum covers only subjects re- 
lated to “How To Be a Santa Claus.” 
Some of the subjects taught are: the 
origin of the Santa Claus custom, the 


value of toys, child psychology, how 
to make costumes, the demands of 
department stores, etc. Graduates re- 
ceive the degree of B.S. C.—Bache- 
lor of Santa Claus. 


Jerry Adams, an instructor at 
Nebraska-Wesleyan University, found 
a new substitute for a stepladder. He 
wanted to cut off a branch on a lemon 
tree in the college greenhouse but 
couldn’t reach it, nor could he find 
anything to Atak on. He pulled an 
alligator out of a nearby tank and 
held him upright against the tree. 
When Adams squeezed the alligator 


got annoyed and snapped off the 
branch! 


Taxes will be heavier this year 
for most U.S. citizens but that doesn’t 
mean much to the 90 inhabitants of 
Canterbury, Conn. The township has 


voted to do without taxes this year. 
“We have enough money in the 
treasury, so why should we collect 
any more,” said the town clerk, Mrs. 
Lillian Frank. 


San Francisco police have just 
arrested two narcotics thieves whom 
they have been trailing for years. 
The two young women known to po- 
lice as “the girdle girls,” admit that 
they gained access to drug store pre- 
scription rooms on the pretext of 
having to adjust their girdles. Drug 
store proprietors must be a gentle- 
manly lot because this ruse was suc- 
cessful in making possible a long 
series of robberies. 


Thirty Chicago school children 
won a much coveted prize for the 
best records during Fire Prevention 
Week. The prizes were ‘a ride on a 
fireboat, followed by a ride on a fire 
truck with all its sirens screaming. 


A soldier stationed in Iceland re- 
cently received a letter which con- 
tained a summons to appear in court 
in his home town. Also enclosed was 
a note from the company suing him 
stating that if he failed to appear to 
answer the summons a man would 
come and get him. The man hasn’t 
got there yet. 


Major James P. Hall at Camp 
Clark, Mo., worked all of one night 
checking the gas supply in all of the 
cars in camp. Toward morning, 
when he finally finished, he set out 
and had driven a few miles into de- 
serted country when he got stuck— 
out of gas. He had checked every car 
except his own. 


The bartender of a St. Louis tav- 
ern has taken to wearing a picket 
sign around his neck in an attempt 
to collect a tax on drinks. He ex- 
plains that he is tired of paying this 
tax which goes for old age assistance 
out of his own pocket but that when 
he asks his customers for it they 
reply with insults. So he had the 
sign painted, reading: “Please pay 
mill tax+-you’re getting old.” 
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THE TOTAL WAR 


T HE American people and world democracy 
won an important victory when Congress freed 
our ships to deliver the goods and ended the legal 
fiction of United States “neutrality.” 


Only 18 House votes decided for the people of 
this country and against Hitler. Many last minute 
desertions from the Administration side came be- 
cause, at the show-down, some members of Con- 
gress decided they hate American workers more 
than they hate Hitler and fear trade unionism more 
than they fear Nazism. 

In both House and Senate, debate linked repeal 
of the Neutrality Act with domestic labor problems. 
Anti-labor Senators and Congressmen, in effect, 
tried to blackmail the Administration and the coun- 
try, declaring that they would vote to defeat Hitler 
only in return for laws putting American labor in 
chains. 

There is, of course. a real relation between the 
fight against Hitler and for labor’s rights. American 
workers supported Neutrality Act repeal and back 
the Administration’s whole foreign policy because 
they know that Hitler is the number one enemy of 
all labor, and that if he wins free trade unions 
must lose their very existence. 


HAT being true, it was not surprising to find 

the Democratic revolt against the Roosevelt 
leadership in the House led by Rep. Howard Smith 
of Virginia. That poll tax representative, who re- 
ceived 13,796 votes in 1938 out of a district of 
256,511 population, has a consistent record of op- 
posing all progressive legislation. He was chairman 
of the committee that tried to “investigate” the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board out of existence. He 
was sponsor of amendments to destroy the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

For a while, Rep. Smith proclaimed his hatred 
of Hitler and supported the Administration’s for- 


eign policy. When the showdown came, he went 
back to fighting labor as the main enemy. 


It was as logical to find Rep. Smith voting 
against sending American ships to belligerent ports 
as it was to find that other arch labor-baiter John 
O’Connor back in the news—on Hitler’s side. 
O’Connor, once chairman of the all-powerful House 
Rules Committee, was retired to private life by 
voters who were outraged by his blocking of wage- 
hour legislation and other New Deal measures. 
Now, he is counsel for Ham Fish’s secretary who 
faces grand jury charges of consorting with Nazi 
agents and spies. 

There are, to be sure, many among the supporters 
of the President’s foreign policy who have not in 
the past been great champions of labor’s rights. 

But to their credit be it said that today they are 
ready to work and fight with the majority of our 
people, labor included, against the common enemy. 

At least they are not now demanding “curb labor 
first’ as the price of their support in the fight 
against Hitler. 


i) EBATE on neutrality proved again, if proof 
were needed, that this is indeed a total war 
for democracy. 

The defense of labor’s rights at home cannot be 
separated from the defense of this nation against 


Hitler. 


Seratch an all-out labor hater—and you find a 


friend of Hitler. 
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